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treaty too abruptly, and that Sheridan expressed great
penitence, and was willing to make all the necessary

concessions.   Young Burke had a conversation the day

j

following with Sheridan at the Duke of Portland's but
without effect; and I believe Pelham, who was there
thought young Burke rather too hard with him,

fi Here the matter rests, nothing further having been
attempted in the way of negotiation. It is not easy to
ascertain what it was in Burke's speech that really g&vQ
such violent offence to Sheridan. He himself told
Burke that he conceived there were some expressions
in it that were aimed particularly at him. However,
he certainly has assigned different reasons to different
people, and one is therefore not disposed to place
implicit confidence in any of them. He has asserted
to some that his attachment to Fox was so great that
he could not endure to hear anything which in the
smallest degree implied a censure on his conduct* To
others he has said that he was irritated by the princi-
ples which Burke had laid down with respect to the
French Kevolution, and which were so directly opposite
to those he entertains himself upon the same subject
In short, feeling that the imprudence of his conduct
has exposed him to the censure of the public, he has
been induced to employ a little artifice in order to
excuse himself. Burke declares that he made no
allusion which Sheridan could possibly conceive to haw
been pointed at him; but really no man can be said
to be capable of judging fairly of the impressions of
his oww, speech, and I believe you will agree with ma